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~says, "To attend on the Emperor is like sleeping with a tiger!"
Six years later, when The Old Buddha celebrated her seventieth
birthday, she declared an amnesty for political offenders, excepting
only three who were beyond all pardon. The three were the re-
formers Kang and Liang and the revolutionist Sun Yat-sen. As one
Chinese historian puts it, "the country was at the mercy of one
proud, ignorant, flattery-besotted woman".70 In this way it came
about that the end of the century found reformers and revolutionists
in strangely similar plight. Neither could claim to have accomplished
much; both suffered the arrest and execution of minor leaders and
both had their main leaders in exile.
The-differences between the policies of the reformers and the
revolutionists were considerable but can be greatly exaggerated.
All agreed that China must change, and change quickly, or perish.
The reformers were intellectuals who kept one hand on the firm wall
of Confucian classics while using the other to grope their way to-
wards the western door beneath which they could see a chink of
light. But Sun was no irresponsible young man blindly rejecting
everything from the past. Long before he met Dr. Richard, and
before the reformers made any headway, he was warning The Pro-
gressive Chinese Society "if we do not rouse ourselves in time, our
thousands of years of fame and culture, our many generations of
tradition and morals will be destroyed'*. The reformers wanted to
modernise education, improve transport by railways, elect officials
by popular vote and generally westernise China; all these things
had been in Sun's programme since his student days.
Some of Kang's proposals, in his long-term policy, went further
than anything Sun ever advocated; as, for example, the abolition
of the family and the state rearing of children; while some, as, for
example, the abolition of national boundaries, were as impractical
as any of Sun's later dreams.
Dr. Richard was right in asserting that the real change needed
was a radical change at the heart of government but, with the
advantage of subsequent history to illumine the scene, we may well
doubt if such a change could have come while The Old Buddha and
the degenerate Manchus controlled China. The reformers thought
China might be saved with no more violence than an odd murder
or two; Sun saw no prospect of sufficient reform without violence
and, with the singleness of mind which characterises all great
leaders, he concentrated on the essential revolution.
Meanwhile, as a reaction from the reform movement, the con-